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by the absorption of a poison secreted in the tender leaves and stalks of the sprout.
Treatment
It is impossible to save animals that have eaten quantities of the sprouts. Many may be near death when discovered and no drug treatment is of value. If the hogs are discovered eating the sprouts before the poison has had time to be absorbed, they should be removed from the dangerous pasture and given as much whole milk as they will drink. The fatty part of the milk has a tendency to neutralize the poison or prevent its absorption. Later, each animal should be given a physic, such as a small handful of Epsom salts.
It would be an added precaution to make a survey of the farm and try to locate all the places where the cockle-bur plants grow. The young sprouting plants may be destroyed by spraying with salt brine made by dissolving 2 pounds of common salt in 1 gallon of water. The seed-pod of the cockle-bur contains two seeds, but only one germinates the first year. The other remains to grow another year.
SALT POISONING
Most farm live-stock tolerate reasonable amounts of salt, but swine are easily poisoned when salt is not used regularly in the feed. When deprived of salt for a long time, pigs may eat more than is good for them if a salt box is placed within reach. It is said that the poisonous dose of salt for swine is from 4 to 8 dunces, but there are many reported cases in which animals have died after eating much less than this. Salt should always be fed to swine with great caution and in small amounts. The author recalls an instance where over a dozen hogs were poisoned because the brine from an ice-cream freezer was emptied near the house and some of the aniraals running loose about the farmyard drank most of it. Pigs like the taste of salt and, if permitted to satisfy .their own desires, may eat far